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'Arabische Grammatik nebst Uebungsstiicken, Litteratur und Vocabular " by 
Dr. Socin, Professor at Tubingen. This work will be published by H. Eeuther 
and will take the place of Petermann's " Grammatica Arabica" as Vol. IV. of 
the Porta linguarum Orientalium. An English edition will appear at the same 
time with the German. This book is expected very soon.—" Die Psalmen aus 
dem Grundtext iibersetzt und durch eine fortlaufende Besprechung erlautert " 
by Lie. Dr. V. Andreae. — "Skizzen und Vorarbeiten" by Julius Wellhausen. 
Vol. I. 1. "Abriss der Geschichte Israels und Judas." 2. "Lieder der Hudhai- 
liten, deutsch und arabiseh." 
October 12th. 
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The Non-Messianic Interpretations of Isaiah LIII.— The most prevalent opin- 
ion among recent Jewish writers is that by the Servant of Jehovah, whose suffer- 
ings are here portrayed, is meant the nation of Israel. According to them, the 
prophecy describes the misery to which Israel is subjected, his stedfast adherence 
to the worship of the one living and true God amid the idolatry of the nations, and 
his final deliverance and glory. This opinion has been adopted and maintained 
by Eashi, Abenezra, David Kimchi, Lipmann, Adler, and other distmguished 
Jewish writers. Among them, however, there is some diversity of opinion. 
Some suppose that the whole Jewish nation is personified; whilst others, as 
Kashi and Lipmann, restrict the prophecy to the pious portion of the people. 
Thus Eabbi Eashi, commenting on Isa. Lii., 13 : " Behold, my Servant shall be 
exalted and extolled, and be very high," explains the words: "Behold, in the 
latter days my servant Jacob shall prosper, that is, the righteous who are in 
his midst." Most of those Christian writers, who have adopted a non-Messianic 
interpretation, have also given a somewhat similar explanation but with a 
considerable diversity of opinion, Eichhorn, Eosenmiiller, Hendewerk, Koster, 
and Hitzig suppose that the whole nation of Israel is the subject of prophecy ; 
Ewald, Bleek, Eiehm, and Dr. Davidson think that the ideal Israel — Israel 
in the imagination of the prophet— is referred to; whilst Paulus, Thenius, 
Anger, and Kuenen restrict the application to the true worshippers of God 
as contrasted with the ungodly. Knobel supposes that we must distinguish 
the Servant of Jehovah in a wider and narrower sense : in a wider sense, the 
whole people of Israel are meant, so far as they had not apostatized from 
Jehovah, thus both the true and false worshippers; in the narrow sense, the 
true worshippers of Jehovah, the kernel of the nation, are meant ; and he 
asserts that in this prophecy the phrase is sometimes used in the one sense and 
sometimes in the other. Oehler adopts the peculiar opinion that at first the 
Servant of Jehovah was used in a collective sense, denoting Israel ; but as the 
prophet proceeded, the collective sense is dropped and an individual is repre- 
sented, as is especially the case in this Fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. "The 
figure," he observes, "represents first the servants of God collectively, from 
which the holy seed proceeds which is to form the stock of the new church, 
and then culminates in an individual. This Servant, the ideal Israel, is accord- 
ingly called to establish judgment in the earth, and the isles wait for his law. 
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He is the light of the Gentiles, and through him the salvation of the Lord is 
to penetrate to the end of the earth." And, again, he observes: "The pro- 
phetical intuition of the Servant of Jehovah in the Book of Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.) 
commences vfith. the nation, but culminates in an individual. So early as chap. 
XLii. and XLix., the vievsr is gradually transferred from the nation to an indi- 
vidual distinct from the nation, who (xlii., 6) negotiates a covenant for the 
people, and then becomes the light of the Gentiles, who, as mediator of the 
covenant, re-settles the people, like a second Joshua, in the possession of the 
land (XLIX., 8). Even if these passages are got over by referring the Servant, 
so far as he is distinguished from the people, to that germ which represents 
the genuine Israel, the aggregate of the servants of God, including the true 
prophets chap, liii., on the contrary, can only refer to an individual." This 
theory is very ingenious; it accounts for all those passages in which the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah is called Israel and the " Seed of Jacob ;" and it tries to recon- 
cile both views — the opinion of those who consider that by the Servant of Jeho- 
vah the nation of Israel is meant, and the opinion of those who consider that 
a personal Messiah is intended. 

The second non-Messianic interpretation worthy of mention is, that by 
the Servant of Jehovah is meant the prophetical order. This opinion is not 
nearly so generally maintained as the idea that the nation of Israel is intended : 
still it is adopted and defended by several distinguished theologians. Among 
its advocates are to be reckoned Gesenius, De Wette, Schenkel, and, to some 
extent, Umbreit and Hofmann. Umbreit remarks, " The Servant of Jehovah 
is the collective body of the prophets or the prophetical order, which is here 
represented as the sacrificial victim taking upon himself the sins of the people." 
But he considers that the prophetical order is only fully realized in the Messiah, 
the ideal prophet; and he thus finds an application of the prophecy to Jesus, 
as the Anointed Prophet, in whom resided the fulness of the prophetical gift. 
The view of Hofmann, as given in his Schriftheweis, so far as the meaning of 
that obscure but most suggestive writer can be understood, is somewhat similar. 
The vocation of Israel, he observes, is that of a prophet or of a witness of God 
to mankind, as it is said, " Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my Ser- 
vant whom I have chosen" (Isa. xliii., 10). This is especially seen in the pro- 
phetical order, who were despised and rejected by the people, as was pre-eminently 
the case with Isaiah himself. But the culmination of this prophetical mission 
will be especially seen in him who is the ideal prophet, namely, the Messiah. 
In this view Hofmann carries out His peculiar notion that history itself is 
prophecy. 

The third non-Messianic view to be noticed here is, that by the Servant 
of Jehovah an individual is meant. The personal traits in the prophecy have 
constrained to the adoption of this view. Accordingly various persons have 
been fixed upon. August! supposes that Uzziah is here meant, Bahrdt fixes 
on Hezekiah, and Steudel on the prophet Isaiah himself. Rabbi Abardanel 
at first supposed that the nation of Israel was meant, but he changed his 
opinion, and made King Josiah the subject of the prophecy. " The whole pro- 
phecy," he observes, " was uttered with reference to King Josiah." The person, 
however, who has been most frequently fixed upon is the prophet Jeremiah. 
This opinion was first promulgated by Babbi Saadiah Gaon ; it was afterwards 
favored by the illustrious Grotius, and has recently been defended by Baron 
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Bunsen. Professor Williams, in his theological essay on Bunsen's Biblical 
Besearches, expresses himself favorably regarding it. He observes that if any 
single person should be selected, it is Jeremiah, and that " the figure of Jeremiah 
stood forth amongst the prophets, and tinged the delineation of the true Israel, 
that is, the faithful remnant (whom he considers to be meant by the Servant of 
Jehovah), just as the figure of Laud or Hammond might represent the Caroline 
Church in the eyes of her poet." Ewald was so struck with the personal char- 
acteristics of this prophecy that he relinquished in regard to this chapter the 
view that the ideal Israel is meant, and supposes that some unknown sufferer — 
some single martyr — is intended; and he regards this portion as interpolated 
from an older book. To such straits are non-Messianic interpreters forced to 
have recourse. — Frmn Oloag^s Messianic Prophecies. 
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"(ilamaliel ben Pedahzur." — Fermented or Unfermeuted Wine J — In the last 
number of The Old Testament Student, the Eev. J. W. Haley published some 
interesting Bibliographical Notes, among them notes on that rare work, The Book 
of Beligion, Ceremonies and Prayers of the Jews, etc., by Gamaliel ben Pedahzur. 
London, 1738. 

The author's name is a pseudonym. Gamaliel ben Pedahzur was the name of 
a prince of the tribe of Manasseh, mentioned five times in the Bible (Num. i.,10 ; 
II., 20 ; VII., 54, 59 ; X., 23), and occurring nowhere else. In post-biblical times, 
the name Pedahzur fell out of use altogether ; and, in the whole Jewish history, 
that name does not appear. The name Gamaliel, likewise, which, in the Talmud- 
ical period, was borne by five or six men mentioned in the literature of those days, 
has disappeared almost entirely in post-talmudical times. Moreover, the reliable 
and learned Joseph Zedner, who compiled the Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the 
British Museum, says explicitly in said catalogue, p. 254, that the author's name is 
a pseudonym. Prom inner evidences, we must conclude that the author was not 
a Jew at all, but a Christian. 

But there is another point in Mr. Haley's remarks which impels me to write 
the present lines. He says : " I observe that Gamaliel ben Pedahzur agrees with 
other Jewish authorities in the statement that the Jews, at Passover, drink no 
fermented wine. His words are (p. 55) : ' Their Drinkables is either fair Water, 
or Water boiled with Sassafras and Liquorish, or Raisin- Wine prepared by 
themselves.'" 

It is, first, to be remarked that the words " at Passover " seem to have been 
written inadvertently by Mr. Haley. Gamaliel ben Pedahzur spoke evidently of 
the use of " Drinkables " at all times. 

Secondly, interesting as the book may be in several regards, it betrays gross 
ignorance, if it should say that the Jews, in consequence of their religion and 
law, abstain from drinking fermented wine. The author does not agree " with 
other Jewish authorities " in his statement. The utmost we can concede is that 
he may agree with other, Jewish or Gentile, writers, who are ignorant so far as 
concerns this matter. 



